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Caught in His 
Own Trap 


The devil caught himself in his own 
trap not long ago. He did his best to keep 
people from studying the Bible, but in- 
stead, the very method he used resulted in 
thousands more people studying it! 

High up in the Chin Hills in Burma 
and Assam live thousands of people who 
had never heard about Jesus. The devil 
was very happy. Then about four years ago 
a colporteur went into the Lushai Hills, 
about one hundred miles from the Chin 
Hills, selling Bible Readings. 

Oh, but that made the devil angry. “If 
those people read that book,” he muttered 
to himself, “they will learn to love Jesus. 
I must stop them.” 

He thought awhile. Then he chuckled, 
an ugly grin on his evil face. “There is 
a mission station of another denomina- 
tion in the place where that colporteur is 
selling books. I'll make them jealous of 
the Seventh-day Adventists, and then they 
will take the books away.” He broke into 
a laugh. It was a good plan, he thought. 

So he whispered in the ears of the lead- 
ers of that other mission, and one day they 
had a meeting. “Brethren,” one of the 
leaders said, “the Adventists are selling 
books to our church members. If our peo- 
ple read those books, they will want to 
be Adventists.” 

“We must stop them,” said another. 


A group of colporteurs getting ready to go 
where the devil got caught in his own trap. 


“Let’s ask our young people to go to 
everyone who has bought Bible Readings, 
and take the books away,” said a third. 

“Good idea,” said the others, and that 
is what they did. 

You should have seen the devil laugh 
then! He was so pleased. Three hundred 
Bible Readings were soon stacked up in 
the mission house, ready to be burned. 

But the leaders of that mission looked 
through the books. “These are good,” said 
one to his friend. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “too good to burn.” 

The devil’s smile began to fade. 

There was another committee meeting. 
“What's wrong with these books,” said 
someone, “is that they say the seventh 
day is the Sabbath. There is a lot of other 
material in them that is good. The mem- 
bers of our mission are so well educated 
that they can understand what the books 
say about the Sabbath. But back up in 
the Chin Hills are thousands of ignorant 
men and women who wouldn’t be clever 
enough to understand things like that. Let’s 
give them the books.” 

So, in the next few days, the young 
people of that mission walked two hundred 
miles to give those three hundred Bible 
Readings to the people in the hills. 

The devil stopped smiling! 

To make the story short, a few months 
later a group of men came from those hills 
to the Adventist mission, pleading, “Please 
send us missionaries. We want to be like 
Jesus.” Three families answered the call. 

The devil was so angry! He was caught 
in his own trap. It is just as the Bible says: 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
(Rom. 8:31), and, “We can do nothing 
against the truth, but for the truth” (2 Cor. 
E5t8). 

Your friend, 


a Wraesel? 


and sell books in the Lushai Hills in Assam, 
The building is an Adventist school there. 
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The WRONG MEDICINE 


pAie 
By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL | , 


Author of “Uncle Arthur’s Bedtime Stories,” “The 
i % Children’s Hour With Uncle Arthur,” etc. 


Nor long ago I stayed for a night in a times. She said she would be the nurse 
little cottage among the mountains of and give me the medicine.” 

North Carolina. I hadn't been there long “Then Ken began mixing the medicine,” 
when there was a knock on my door. When _ said Lyn. “He said it was only salt and water, 
I opened it I saw two of the nicest, happiest but it would surely make Rob's leg better.” 


little boys one could ever wish to see. They “But I never got that medicine,” said Rob. 
looked like two plump little cherubs. “Why not?” I asked. 
They said their names were Rob and Lyn “Because Joyce got excited To page 20 


and they had just come to see me. So I said 
I was very glad to see them. And I was just 
wondering what to say next when I noticed 
that one of them had a great big scar on his 
fine, manly face, as though he had been 
badly burned some time or other. 

“However did that happen?” I asked, try- 
ing to be friendly. “Whatever have you 
been doing to yourself?” 

Then they told me the story together, 
each one adding some point that the other 
forgot. 

“We were playing doctor and patient,” 
said Rob, the bigger of the two. 

“I was the doctor,” said Lyn, the younger, 
“and he was the patient. Our daddy is a doc- 
tor, you know.” 

“But what happened?” I asked. 

“Well, we played that Rob had got hurt 
some way. I'm not sure where he got hurt. 
I think it was his leg. But he was hurt, 
anyway.” 

“And Lyn took me to see Ken,” said Rob. 
“He’s a friend of ours, and he has a chemistry 
set.” 

“Yes,” said Lyn. “And he said he would 
give us some medicine to make Rob better.” 

“That's right,” said Rob. “And then Joyce 
came along. She’s a girl we play with some- 
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Joyce, all excited, picked up the wrong bottle. She 
thought it contained salt and water, but it didn't. 
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JOSEPH'’S LADDER 


ep? By INEZ BRASIER 








Grint put his Bible in its waterproof case 
and lay down on his sleeping bag, his 
hands under his head. For a few minutes he 
watched his older brother intently studying 
a bird through binoculars. Then his mind 
slipped back to his favorite daydreams. 

Leon slowly moved his hand to jot down 
notes. 

“I wish Gene hadn't let the wind blow 
those pages away last night,” he thought. 
“They had good notes about the tree swal- 
low on them. But it’s no use thinking of 
that now.” 

He glanced at Gene as the bird flitted to 
the other side of the tree. 

“Who or what are you dreaming about 
now?” he asked, with a big brotherly smile. 

Gene grinned. “Well, er—I was thinking 
how grand it would be to be a prime min- 
ister like Joseph, and have everyone com- 
ing and going as I commanded.” 

Leon’s grin matched Gene’s. “Only last 
night you were prime minister of Babylon 
——and that was just the time you should 
have been helping me peg this tent down 
before the wind struck.” 

“Aw, Leon! Don’t remind me of that! 


I know that I haven't found your notes yet.” 

“And you never will. They are gone with 
the wind, and I need them badly. Seriously, 
if you want to be the great person you dream 
about, you will have to climb Joseph’s lad- 
der, not lie around all day.” 

“What do you mean—Joseph’s ladder?” 

“I mean the six-rung ladder to honor. 
You haven't reached the first rung yet.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

When his big brother spoke that way, 
Gene knew he had something special to 
say. He had learned it paid to listen. Leon 
had already graduated from college. He 
stretched himself on his sleeping bag. 

Leon stirred the sand beside him. “Come 
and sit here where I can watch these tree 
swallows while we think out this business 
of being prime minister or president. We'll 
begin with the first rung of Joseph’s ladder. 
What did Joseph have that you have?” 

“Why, er—he had a home, and a dad, 
and big brothers, and his dad treated him 
better than he did the others. Anyay, he did 
some of the time.” 

“He had precisely what you have—fine 
influences, everything to help him grow into 
a fine man. But he thought he was better 
than other people. He very likely did not 
listen too well to Father Jacob. He couldn't 
take responsibility. It was too much bother!” 

Gene’s grin disappeared as Leon’s eyes 
seemed to look right into his mind. He 
knew he should have been more careful with 
Leon’s tree swallow notes. And he remem- 
bered what Dad had said when he begged 
to learn how to drive the car. “A person 
who drives a car must have some sense of 
responsibility!” He hunched his knees and 
stared into the trees. 
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“Cheer up!” Leon encouraged him. “You 
are not too old to begin to use your head 
for something besides dreams.” 

“I'm thirteen! Well, twelve and a third, 
then! You needn't whistle like that! Joseph 
was only seventeen when he was in Poti- 
phar’s house. And soon he had charge of 
all his business, and made lots of money 
for Potiphar.” 

“You forget that he did not have that 
position at first, for he was only a slave 
boy. Did you know that Potiphar was a 
high-ranking army officer and that there 
was strict discipline for all his slaves?” 

But Joseph stood the test! He was so 
careful and honest that soon he was chief 
in Potiphar’s house.” 

“But where had he learned the lessons 
that took him up the second rung of the 
ladder?” Leon raised his binoculars as a twig 
moved in the little tree in front of the tent. 

Gene slowly leaned over, whispering so 
as not to frighten the bird. “He was prac- 
ticing what Father Jacob and Grandfather 
Isaac had tried to teach him.” 

The tree swallow flew across the lake, 
and Leon lowered his binoculars. “By now 
Joseph had been a slave about ten years. 
He held a really fine position. He was suc- 








cessful. Then came sudden temptation to 
sin.” 

“But he did not do wrong, and he was 
put in prison for it. I think that was ‘i 

“Wait a minute, Gene! Resisting the 
temptation was the third rung. But Joseph 
still had more lessons to learn. He had to 
learn sympathy and kindness for others in 
their troubles. You remember it was not 
long till the jailer turned everything over 
to him. And that is the fourth rung of your 
ladder.” 

“He was so kind that that old prison must 
have been a better place because he was 
there,” observed Gene. 

“For about three years Joseph studied in 
this strange school. Then he climbed the 
fourth rung and got his diploma.” 

“Diploma? Oh, I get it! You mean that 
gold chain they put around his neck, and 
the king’s ring, and the second best chariot 
to ride in, and everyone bowing to him— 
even his own brothers and father—and ev- 
erything done just as he ordered.” 

“In other words, he was prime minister 
of a very great country. And that is the 
fifth rung of the ladder.” 

“He was as high as he could get.” 

To page 17 





Gene lay on his sleeping bag while Leon watched a bird. 
He would have been so happy if he had not lost Leon's notes. 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER NINE: TROUBLE AT THE RIVERBANK 





OU must give us a man to be our slave, 

or we will not help you over the river in 
our canoes,” stated the native canoe driver. 

“But I have told you again and again that 
I will not give you a man. I don’t believe 
in the slave trade,” said Livingstone. 

“We won't help you across until you do, 
and that’s that.” 

Livingstone gazed across the river. It was 
at least a hundred yards wide and very deep. 
He might be able to swim it himself, he 
thought, but it would be impossible to take 
the baggage across without boats. 

Livingstone’s head man, Pitsane, walked 
over to the bank. Calmly he stared at the 
water, up and down the river. He turned 
to Livingstone. As their eyes met, the mis- 
sionary thought he detected a look of tri- 
umph in Pitsane’s eye. Had he seen some- 
thing that might be of help? 

“Last chance,” taunted the canoe drivers. 
“Give us a man, or stay on this side.” 

“IT will not give you a man.” 

“Have it your way,” they sneered. Turn- 
ing, they left Livingstone facing the river, 
with no way to cross. 

What a good time those canoe drivers had 
that night! They sat around their camp fire 
laughing over the predicament of the white 
man. They chuckled to themselves every 
time they thought of the new slave they 
would have in the morning, for they were 
certain Livingstone would have to give in 
to them. But one of them had doubts. 

“Suppose they find our canoes, and take 
themselves across in the night?” he said 
to another canoe driver. 
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“No fear of that,” his friend replied. 

“How do you know?” 

“I asked them. I said, ‘Do you have any 
rivers in the country you came from?’ and 
they said, ‘No.’ If they haven't any rivers 
in their country, they won't know how to 
paddle a canoe even if they do find where 
we have hidden them.” 

“I can hardly wait till morning. Won't it 
be funny to see that white man admit he 
can’t cross the river without giving us a 
slave!” 

They were up early. Down to the shore 
they went, eager for the day’s fun. They 
found the canoes where they had left them. 
But Livingstone and his men were nowhere 
in sight. 

“Where do you suppose they've gone?” 
one canoe driver asked another. 

“Probably the evil spirits have destroyed 
them.” 

“Here's a little pile of beads,” someone 
announced, his voice trembling. 

“The evil spirits must have whisked the 
men away, and this is all that’s left.” 

“No. Look! There they are!” shouted the 
first driver. “They are over on the other 
side of the river!” 

So they were, and all ready to go on 
their way! Now the drivers would never get 
the slave they wanted. Their fiendish joy 
changed to uncontrolled anger. “You wicked 
things,” they screamed. “How did you get 
over there?” 

Pitsane, standing with Livingstone, 
shouted back, “Aha! You are good people. 
Thank you for the use of your canoes.” 

















Livingstone doesn't explain exactly how 
they crossed the river. He does say that 
Pitsane found where the canoes had been 
hidden, and that they borrowed them in 
the night. Livingstone paid for their use with 
the handful of beads. But since the canoes 
were left on the original side of the river, 
someone must have swum across after tying 
them up. Who was the swimmer? 

Day after day the march continued. For 
five hours a day they traveled, doing about 
three miles an hour. This may seem slow, 
but it was twice as fast as the Portuguese 
slave traders were able to go. They were 
all sick with fever from time to time, and 
Livingstone was as careful looking after his 
men as he was looking after himself. Be- 
sides, they had to hunt their food, make 
camp every night, and keep peace with the 
village chiefs. They always stopped on Sun- 
day, and usually one other day in the week 
too, for they hadn’t the strength to do more. 

On Sundays, Livingstone would ask the 
chief to gather his people together, and he 
would preach to them. In the evenings he 
would set up his projector and give a Bible 
study. 

The natives always loved the pictures— 
though sometimes they were terrified. More 


than once, when the picture of Abraham 
was shown, they ran away. It was all right 
so long as the picture was on the screen. 
They sat there, looking at the upraised knife 
about to be plunged into Isaac. Then Liv- 
ingstone would change the picture, going 
on with the story. But the natives were no 
longer listening. As Livingstone slid the 
picture out, the natives saw that upraised 
knife coming toward them. It was so real 
they were sure the knife was about to cut 
its way into their own bodies. In fear and 
terror they jumped up and fled. 

But they loved the pictures, and if Liv- 
ingstone stayed long enough, they always 
asked for more. 

After several more weeks—during which 
Livingstone narrowly escaped death from 
an angry buffalo—they arrived back at the 
villages from which they had started. The 
women came out in large numbers to wel- 
come them, waving mats and sticks in imi- 
tation of shields and spears, and “lulliloo- 
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The Africans planned to kill Livingstone as soon as 
his friends had crossed the river. But he showed 


them how to make fire with his magnifying glass, and 
they became so interested they forgot to kill him! 
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pro GUARDIAN ANGEL 


By MARY GUSTAFSON 


| have a guardian angel 

That always stays with me, 
To guide me and to keep me, 
Wherever I may be. 


My angel comes from Jesus 
And waits beside my bed 
When it is dark and | must sleep 
Where creeping shadows spread. 


| love my guardian angel, 
And hope that | can be 
Good and kind and always true 
For Jesus who loves me. 


HVNNNNUIAUVULNAU UTNE 


ing” at the top of their voices. Every one 
of Livingstone’s twenty-seven men had come 
home. 

The men gave reports of all that had hap- 
pened, and it lost none of its glory in the 
telling! Next day Livingstone held a thanks- 
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giving service, leading the people in prayers 
of thankfulness to God for their safety. The 
twenty-seven men dressed themselves in their 
white suits and red hats and marched around 
like the soldiers they had seen at Loanda— 
and attracted a great deal of attention! 

Livingstone had done what he had started 
out to do. He had made a path through the 
unknown to the Atlantic coast and back. But 
he wasn’t satisfied. He had discovered that 
there were many hills that missionaries could 
not travel by wagon. He would have to find 
another path if he wanted them to come in 
large numbers. He made up his mind to find 
a way to the east coast. 

As soon as the rains began to fall, in 
November, he started. This time Chief Seke- 
letu came with him, with two hundred men. 

Not long after they had started, they came 
to country infested with the tsetse fly. Bites 
from this fly could quickly kill every ox and 
horse they had. They decided to go through 
by night, while the fly slept. Some of the men 
went ahead during the day, carrying the 
baggage. The others, with Livingstone and 
Sekeletu, waited for darkness. 

How dark that night was! They could 
not see to right or left. Trees and shrubs 
were in their way, but they would not know 
it until they hit them. 

A thunderstorm came to their rescue. 
Great sheets of lightning would hover over- 
head. Dividing into nine or ten forks, it 
lighted the country all about. Quickly the 
men would look for the path. Then the 
lightning would cease. Dense blackness en- 
veloped them, as if they had gone completely 
blind. The thunder pounded, as if striking 
them on the head. Then another weird flash, 
and they would see themselves walking, ev- 
ery man in a different direction. 

They were making little progress, when 
suddenly the heavens opened, and the rain 
pelted down, like water poured from a 
bucket. They were drenched in a moment, 
and it was impossible to go on. 

Shivering with cold, they saw the gleam 
of a campfire. Many natives traveled this 
pathway, and a group had set up their camp 
nearby. It was good to stand by that fire 
and get warm. 

They lay down on the soaked ground. 
Sekeletu had his blanket with him, but Liv- 
ingstone had sent his on with the baggage, 
not expecting to sleep that night. Now, with 
no covering, he was looking forward to a 

To page 20 





























By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 
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The Jug-maker Wasp and Its 


Living Pantry 


* ad | an jug-maker wasp is also called the pot- 


ter wasp. Both names come from the 
peculiar way in which the wasp builds its 
nest, in the shape of an ancient water jug, 
like the ones used in Bible times. 

The jug-maker first rolls up a large ball 
of soft mud from the bank of a_ nearby 
stream or a mudhole in a dirt road. Then 
she carries this ball to a goldenrod stem, 
or a cedar tree branch, or a wild blackberry 
stem, and firmly attaches it by much patting 
and pushing with her feet and butting with 
her head. Next, she brings ball after ball 
after ball of mud for the side walls. She 
lays each ball in place and flattens it out 
with her head to form part of the rising 
wall. As the sides build up, gradually she 
draws them in to form the neck of the jug. 
Finally the pantry is ready to be filled with 
its living food, for the jug is really the 
wasp’s pantry. 

The brightly marked black and yellow 
wasp now goes out hunting. Back and forth 
over the meadow she flies, ducking down 
below the tops of the daisies, zipping around 
the plant stems like a miniature airplane 
flying through a gigantic forest. 

At last she spots a butterfly caterpillar or 
a beetle larva, and attacks it with such 
lightning speed that the young insect hardly 
has a chance to realize what is happening. 
The wasp whips her stinger around, and 
into the body of the insect it goes. She 
squeezes a clear yellow fluid through the 
stinger into the insect’s body, and the cater- 
pillar (for that is what the insect usually is) 
falls asleep, its body completely limp and 
paralyzed. The wasp picks it up and flies 
to the finished jug. 

She stuffs the caterpillar through the neck 
of the jug. Another and another and another 
are captured the same way and stuffed into 
the “wasp pantry.” After five or six cater- 
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pillars are inside, the wasp combs out a 
little silk thread and attaches one end of 
it to the inside of the jug neck. She lays 
an egg and carefully attaches it to the other 
end of the thread. The egg now swings free 
inside the jug just over the bodies of the 
sleeping caterpillars. 

The mother wasp gathers another ball of 
mud and flattens it out on top of the jug 
for a lid. The jug is sealed tight. The mother 
flies off to build several more jugs before 
she dies. 

After a time the egg hatches. The tiny 
larval wasp is ravenously hungry. It hangs 
down from the end of the thread and begins 
eating one of the caterpillars. As it takes a 
bite, the caterpillars wiggle and thrash 
around in the jug, but the delicate wasp 
larva is safely hanging by its thread above 
them. They cannot hurt him, but he can eat 
them, and they form a constant supply of 
food. 

Even in a world of sin God has provided 
a way for all to live. He feeds you and me, 
and He doesn’t forget even the jug-maker 
wasp. 
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What Is 





Summer Camp ? 








WIMMING and hiking and crafts and 

games—that’s summer camp. It’s camp- 
fire too, with showers of sparks drifting 
lazily up into the dark sky as you sit around 
with your friends listening to a story, or 
singing a song. 

It’s prayer bands, with the early-morning 
sun filtering down among the leaves as you 
kneel to pray. 

It’s an overnight hike, when you load up 
with bedrolls and dishes, and trek over the 
hills to a beautiful mountain lake, and cook 
over a fire, and stretch your bed under the 


Pictures taken at Greater New York and East Pennsylvania 








The camp director's got a snake. 
There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
though no one seems eager to 
get too close! Boys passing lake 
will sleep under stars tonight. 
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summer camps 


stars, while the wind rustles in the treetops 
and the moon sparkles on the water. 

Summer camp is all of this, and more. It’s 
making new friends. It’s being away from 
home for the first time (for many campers), 
and proving you can take it. It’s good food, 
and laughter, and fun. 

And, most of all, it’s getting close to 
Jesus. So many JMV’s give their hearts to 
Him at summer camp. 

You are planning to go, aren't you? And, 
of course, you've sent in your application 
blank, haven't you? 


. Courtesy, Joseph Barnes and Don Roth. 


Swimming, a watermelon feed, 
prayer band, a cookout, craft 
class, and archery. Don’t you 
wish you could enjoy some of 
them right now! This is camp! 
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DARK DEEDS IN THE ABAND 


EON is a sissy. Fraidie cat! Sissy!” jeered 

Larry Franciotti. 

Crash! went a windowpane high in the 
empty, two-story house at one end of Reed’s 
Field. Stones rapped against the wall, break- 
ing other windows, as the gang of boys 
followed their leader’s example; all, that is, 
except Leon Johnson, who stood with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Who runs and hides when they see the 
police?” he shouted back. “That glass costs 
money. I thought you said we were going 
to use the house for a club hideaway.” 

“Nah! It’s for sale. We'd be blamed for 
the broken glass in the door,’ answered 
Larry. 

“If some neighbor hears glass breaking 
and calls the police, what do you think 
will happen then?” asked Leon. 

“T suppose you'd tell who did it,” answered 
Larry. “You're a stool pigeon.” He started to- 
ward Leon with fists clenched, but just then 
one of the others out in the tall grass behind 
the vacant house called softly, “Larry! Come 
here quick.” 

Glad of an excuse not to carry out his 
bluff, Larry Franciotti swung around and 
started toward Bengy. 

Leon worked after school delivering gro- 
ceries and notions, trying to earn enough 
money to buy a bicycle. In the poorer sec- 
tion of the city where he lived very few of 
the boys owned bicycles. 

Now, as he started off along a path toward 
the street, he glanced back to find that all 
the boys had disappeared like magic. What 
had happened? He looked back along the 
street and saw a motorcycle parked by the 
curb. Instantly he dropped behind a bush 
and watched as a booted, blueclad figure 
came around a corner of the empty house. 

“Wow! That was close,” he thought. “I’ve 
got to get out of here. Fat chance I'd have 
proving I didn’t throw any of the rocks.” 
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When the policeman had disappeared | { 
around another corner, Leon started off on 
all fours through the tall grass across Reed's 
Field. 

“That's what I get for going near that 
gang Mom asked me to stay away from,” he 
thought. “I hope the policeman doesn’t look 
out an upstairs window.” 

Leon reached the store without mishap, 
but the experience showed him better than 
any talk could that Larry Franciotti was 
heading for trouble. 

Later that day he was checking over some 
packages while jovial Mr. Weston, his boss, 
was out in the stockroom, when Larry and 
two pals came into the store. 

“So this is where our goodie goodie school- 
mate works,” said the dark-skinned leader, 
laughing as he approached the counter. The 
other two boys roamed across the store to 
a notions counter filled with small articles. 
Larry pretended to be interested in some 
catcher’s mitts, but just kept Leon busy fol- 
lowing him until the three left the store. 

When Leon started out to deliver a load & 
of parcels, he saw the three boys down the 
street tossing an orange while one ate an 
apple. “So they ran 
off with some fruit 
—think they're real 
smart,” thought Leon 
bitterly; but he did 
not know they had 
taken more than that \ 
until he returned to 


the store. 
\ \ 
a 
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Hidden by the grass, 
the policemen closed 
in on the old garage. 
Larry’s gang never 
found out how they 
knew where to come. 





NDONED GARAGE 


P 


| 
69 


“Do you know anything about this?” 
asked Mr. Weston, pointing to an empty box 
in a display of pocket knives open on the 
counter. “I noticed this empty box and no 
sale rung up just after you left.” 

“It must have been Larry,” thought Leon 
unhappily. “He calls me a stool pigeon, so 
I can’t tattle.” Then aloud he said, “No, Mr. 
Weston. I didn’t take it, but if it’s my fault, 
you may take the cost out of my pay.” To 
himself he thought, “I'll never get my bicycle 
this way.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Weston sharply, won- 
dering just what was behind this denial. 

A couple of days later in came the same 
three boys. Leon was filling some of the 
canned goods shelves, but Mr. Weston was a 
shrewd judge of character. “Leon, wait on 


the young gentleman,” he said. Then, as 
Leon served Larry, Mr. Weston followed the 
two other boys as they wandered over the 
store. 

Coming around the counter close to Larry's 
ear, Leon said savagely, “If anything is stolen 
this time, the boss is going to get all of your 
names, from me. I'll not be the goat.” 

Larry could see that his plan to steal 
something this afternoon would not work. 
He muttered something ugly to Leon, then 
said in a louder tone, “Come on, boys. They 
haven't got what I wanted.” 

The trio went out. Down at the corner 
they stood talking. 

“He must have told the old guy,” said 
Bengy, “or he wouldn't have followed us 
around.” 

“Let's lay for him. We'll teach him a les- 
son,” said Larry. “You know that dark corner 
on Elm Street——” 

Back in the store Mr. Weston 
“Were they friends of yours, Leon?” 

“No. They just live in my neighborhood,” 
he answered. 

“Well, they will bear watching,” said the 
grocer kindly. 

On the way home, well after dark, Leon 
was coming down Elm Street when he no- 
ticed, tucked under some shrubs, a bicycle 

To page 19 


asked, 








Camp robbers, birds that stand on 


heads, and . 


their 


BIRDS THAT WALK UNDER WATER 


y? By HARRY BAERG 
? 


Answering requirements: 1. Make a list of twenty species of wild birds that you per- 
sonally have observed and positively identified out of doors. 56. Name two or more 
birds in your locality that feed chiefly on the ground. 5c. Name two or more birds in 
your locality that feed chiefly from the bark of trees. 


MV HONOR 


Did you know there are birds 
that walk along the bottom of 
rivers, under the water? There 
are. Keep reading this article, 
and you will find out more 
about them. 

Today we want to learn about birds that 
feed on the ground or on the bark of trees. 
Scientists call them perching birds. 

Almost everyone knows a crow, but not 
many know the other members of his fam- 
ily. The long-tailed, black and white nest 
robber, the magpie, is a first cousin of his, 
and so is the noisy jay. In the East the only 
jays are the striking blue jays and the quiet, 
gray camp robber of the northern woods. 
In the West there is the blue-black stellar 
jay, with a crest, and in the South there are 
several variations of the California jay that 
have no crest and may be blue-gray to 
green. 

Among the most interesting little birds 
to visit a feeding table in winter are the 
nuthatches, which perch head down on the 
suet as they feed. In the woods it is fascinat- 
ing to watch as they go up and down tree 
trunks hunting for insects. 

Chickadees, too, are frequent visitors to 
feeding tables. Sometimes you will see them 
feed upside down. Listen to their spring song 
when the snow begins to melt. Their usual 
call is “chickadee, dee, dee,” but they also 
call “phoebe” better than does the phoebe 
itself. 

While living in Kansas my wife and I had 
quite a time discovering what bird it was 
that called “peter, peter, peter” so loudly 
in early spring. Eventually we saw the pretty 
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little tufted titmouse that was responsible 
for the striking call. 

The water ouzel is a plump little blackish 
bird with unusual feeding habits. It dives 
into icy creeks and walks along among the 
stones under water, finding its insect food 
there. It is rarely heard singing, but its song 
is exceptionally beautiful, resembling the 
notes of a flute. 

Wrens, with their brown coats and perky 
tails, are amusing entertainers. The house 
wren is a noisy busybody and is sometimes 
accused of sticking her sharp bill into other 
birds’ eggs. Male wrens come before the 
females in spring and build a lot of nests, 
filling up bird houses with sticks. When 
the females arrive they do not like these nests 
but build still others. Canyon wrens are the 
best singers of all, and their songs echo 
among the rocks of the Western mountains, 
filling them with melody. Marsh wrens weave 
covered nests in clumps of cattails and tules. 
Their striped backs mark them as different 
from other wrens. The cactus wren is by far 
the largest of the family and sings a beautiful 
song as it perches on prickly pear and thorn 
bushes. 

Maybe sometime you have heard a cat 
meow in the bushes at the roadside when 
no cat was there. But you saw a gray bird 
fly quietly away. It was a catbird, recognized 
by a black cap and a brown patch under the 
tail. It is a first cousin to the mockingbird 
and is quite a sweet singer aside from his 
catcalls. The brown thrasher, with the spotted 
breast and long tail, is another member of 
the same family. Most of these birds are 
fairly common in city parks of the southeast- 














ern States. In the southwestern States there 
are a number of other thrashers, most of 
which have long, down-curved bills. 
Thrashers are not to be confused with 
thrushes, of which family the American 
robin is the commonest member. The Eng- 
lish robin, after which ours was named, be- 
longs to the warbler family. The varied 
thrush of the West is similar to the robin 
but has a black band across its breast. Wood 
thrushes and hermit thrushes have spotted 
breasts and brown to olive-green backs, like 
thrashers, but their tails are shorter than 
those of the thrashers. They like to remain 
hidden in the woods, but their songs echo 
most beautifully from the woods, especially 
in the evenings, sounding as if they were 
coming from the bottom of a rain barrel. 
You may be surprised to know that the 
bluebirds are members of the thrush family. 
Eastern bluebirds have blue backs and or- 
ange breasts. Mountain bluebirds are all 





blue, but lighter on the breast. Western 
bluebirds have blue backs but chestnut-col- 
ored breasts and shoulders. All three will 
readily nest in birdhouses and make well- 
behaved neighbors, helping to reduce garden 
and orchard insects as well. Last summer 
Western bluebirds raised a family in one 
of our birdhouses that had been occupied 
by a family of mountain bluebirds earlier in 
the springtime. 

Waxwings are friendly birds with an aris- 
tocratic bearing that you will admire. In 
America there are two kinds in this family. 
The cedar waxwings are the ones commonly 
seen around during the summer in the north- 
ern States. They are brown birds with crests, 
black around the eyes and bills, and have 
yellow tail tips and vermilion wax tips on 
the wings. Cedar waxwings sitting in a row 
on a branch sometimes pass a cherry from 
one beak to another all the way down the 
row and back again. Bohemian waxwings are 
larger and come around 
in large flocks in winter. 

You will want to 
learn something about 
the blackbirds. In this 
family are such color- 
ful birds as the orioles, 
bobolinks, meadow- 
larks, and redwings. 
There are several differ- 
ent kinds of orioles in 
the United States. All 
are orange or yellow 
and black, and most of 
them weave hanging 
nests of hair and grass 
fibers. 

Bobolinks live in 
marshy spots, like the 
redwings and _ yellow- 
headed blackbirds. The 
females in most cases 
are a dull brown in 
color, often striped. 
Blackbirds come in dif- 
ferent species, but all 
are completely _ black. 
Grackles To page 19 


On the long branch are an 
eastern bluebird (top), a 
red-breasted nuthatch (head 
down), and a cedar wax- 
wing. From a pine branch, a 
blue jay scolds, as a meadow 
lark sits on a stump. 
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HIS shadow box is really a special type 

of picture frame that can be put to many 
special uses. We have found it a successful 
project and not too difficult for Juniors. 

To make it you will need plywood, some 
pieces of wood three quarters of an inch 
thick by one and one-half inches wide, wood 
glue, heavy cardboard, flock, and flock glue. 

To make the frame really attractive, use 
a fine quality one-quarter-inch plywood such 
as mahogany, maple, or walnut. The so- 
called combed plywoods are good and can 
be bought in different kinds of wood, some 
of which are not very expensive. Combed 
fir plywood is least expensive and will make 
a beautiful frame. Surfwood, made by US. 
Plywood Company, is also good and reason- 
ably priced. 

It will be well to draw a full-sized plan 
of the frame on paper first. The plan shown 
in Figure 1 is for a frame that has proved 
successful for Juniors to make. It requires 
a piece of plywood nine by twelve inches in 
size. The frame is two and one-quarter inches 
wide. On the plywood draw the outline of 
the center part, which is to be cut out. 

To saw this part out, first drill a small 
hole. Through this hole insert the jigsaw or 
coping-saw blade and saw out the central 
part of the plywood. Saw straight along the 
lines. After the central area is all sawed out 
you will, of course, have to disconnect the 
blade again to take it out. A wood rasp or 
coarse file may be used to straighten out the 
sawed edge. 

From wood strips three-quarters by one 
and one-half inches build a frame as pictured 
in Figure 2. The inside dimensions of this 
box should be about one-sixteenth of an 
inch wider and longer than the opening 
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An Attractive 
SHADOW BOX 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 
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sawed out in the plywood, or in this case, 
seven and nine sixteenths by four and nine 
sixteenths. Nail on a heavy piece of card- 
board or lightweight plywood to form the 
bottom of the box. Put in a little nail or 
hook on which to hang the object to be 
placed in the frame. Since objects can also 
be set in the box as illustrated later, the 
hook or nail will not always be required. 
The inside of the box is next covered with 
flock. Black or dark blue flocking is usually 
best. 











Find a heavy piece of cardboard large 
enough to cover the top of the box, and 
lay it to one side. Thoroughly paint the in- 
side of the box with a thick, even coat of 
flock glue of the same color as the flock to 
be used. Immediately drop into the freshly 
painted box a small handful of flock. Put 
on the cardboard cover and shake the box 
thoroughly in every direction for about two 
minutes. See Figure 3. 

Remove the cardboard lid and shake out 
the loose flock onto a sheet of paper. This 
may be saved and used on another project. 
Examine the inside of the box, and touch 
up with more flock and glue if needed. 

The box can now be glued to the frame. 
Put a good grade of wood glue on the top 
edges of the box. Carefully lay the frame 
down on the glued edge of the box so the 
best side of the frame is up. See Figure 4. 
Put some weights on the frame and leave 
until the glue is fully set. Attach wire or 
string to the box so the frame can hang 
on the wall. 

The plywood frame may be waxed, var- 
nished, shellacked, lacquered, or left natural 
according to your desires or the nature of 
the wood. If a finish is put on the frame, 
it is usually best to do so before it is glued 
to the flocked box. 

Figure 4 shows two ways in which the 
shadow box can be used to hold painted fig- 
urines. There are many, many other uses for 
this attractive frame. If you make one, we are 
sure you will find it so popular that you 
will make others. 

Next week: Copper Pictures. 





Joseph’s Ladder 
From page 5 


“That is where you are mistaken, Gene. 
Just what had brought him to this place 
of prime minister?” 

Gene thought a minute. “He was kind. He 
was honest, and he did his work just right. 
He was responsible. That is what did it!” 

“All that is part of the reason, but back 
of it is what?” Leon reached for Gene's 
Bible. “‘It is not in me: God- ae 
read. “There is your answer. Joseph was a 
true-blue Christian all the time and in every 
place, and that is your sixth and last rung 
of the ladder. It is a most important part, 
for all success as a boy——" 


“Oh!” 








Leon seemed not to hear the interruption 
as he went on. “All success as a man and 
as a Christian is in it.” 

Gene watched his brother for a few min- 
utes. Then he stepped lightly through the 
tent and down the track toward the car as 
the sun sank behind the treetops. It was 
dark when he returned three hours later. 

“I found all but one,” he said, handing 
Leon some papers—the precious tree-swal- 
low notes! “I'll look again tomorrow. One 
was under the car. Another one was in the 
mud. I tried to clean it so you could see 
the words. This one is all chewed. I got 
lost trying to find it, and I nearly didn’t get 
back.” 

Gene was quiet as he ate his supper. Then 
he crawled into his sleeping bag. “Do you 
think I’m beginning to climb Joseph’s lad- 
der?” he asked hopefully. 

Leon picked up the torn, discolored sheets 
of notes. “You surely are, Gene, and with 
Jesus in your heart you will climb to the 
top. And the top, for a Christian, reaches 
to heaven.” 











Famous People in the Bible 
By ELEANOR J. PAULSON’ * 


1. | built an ark and lived in it with my family and 
many kinds of animals while there was a flood 
over the earth. Who am I? (Gen. 6.) 

2. | was found in a basket on the river by a prin- 
cess. Who am I? (Ex. 2:5.) 

3. | was a farmer lad who became the first king 
of Israel. Who am I? (1 Sam. 9.) 

4. | was a shepherd boy near Bethlehem and be- 
came the second king of Israel. Who am I? 
(1 Sam. 16.) 

5. | was let down over a wall in a basket. Who 
am I? (Acts 9:23-25.) 

6. | was locked in a den of lions, but because | 
believed in Him, God shut the mouths of the 
lions so that | was not harmed. Who am I? 
(Dan. 6.) 

7. Paul wrote a letter to me asking me to take 
back my runaway slave. Who am I? (Philemon.) 

8. My friends called me “the beloved physician.” 
Who am I? (Col. 4:14.) 

ANSWERS 
“oyny] “8 
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ATTENTION—ACTION 
FALL IN LINE 


Track and Trail © Nature Study 


Swimming @® Hikes ©® Fun Galore! 





Don’t “Fall Out,” ‘Fall In”! 
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Let LIFE AND HEALTH Help You 
Go to Summer Camp! 


HERE'S HOW 


Any Junior boy or girl who sells only 20 sub- 
scriptions to LIFE AND HEALTH at $2.75, 
or 220 single copies at 25 cents, and turns the 
full price in to the Book and Bible House, 
will be credited with $27.50 for his or her 
camp expenses and extra spending money. 





ACT TODAY! 


Write or phone your conference MV secretary or publishing 
department secretary for further information and supplies. 





_ A, 








Birds That Walk Under Water 
From page 15 


are large blackbirds with a noticeable green 
and purple sheen on their feathers and long 
boat-shaped tails. Male cowbirds are shiny 
black too, but they have brown heads. 

Another blackbird not in the family is 
the starling. This bird is short-tailed and has 
light spots on the dark feathers. The starlings 
were brought over from Europe and Asia 
and have now spread across the continent. 
Because they like to roost and nest on build- 
ings in cities, they sometimes become a 
nuisance, although in their home countries 
they are appreciated as helpful insect eaters. 
It often happens that birds and animals that 
are taken out of their home country to a 
new land multiply so rapidly, because their 
natural enemies are not there or as a result 
of the beneficial climate, that they become 
a nuisance. On the other hand, some, like 
the English skylark, thrive only in limited 
areas. 





Dark Deeds in the Abandoned 
Garage 


From page 13 


that looked like the bright-blue one Larry 
had been riding lately. Just for safety, he 
crossed the road to where there was a bright 
street light, and thus narrowly escaped a 
beating from the three cowards. 

A few mornings later he paused before a 
bicycle shop on his way to the store, to 
feast his eyes on a shining bike displayed 
there. 

“So that is what you are saving your 
money for,” said a jovial voice behind him. 
He swung around to see Mr. Weston. “It’s 
a handsome bike,” he agreed. “With a basket 
on the front or back, how much easier and 
faster your delivery work would be.” His 
eyes twinkled as he went on. “Now maybe 
I could speak to Mr. Hobbs, who owns the 
shop, and get one for our delivery work at 
wholesale price.” 

“But I'd like to have my own,” said Leon, 
as he fell into step with his employer. 

“Oh, you’d own it, and pay for it too 
while working for me; only I can save you 
money if I do the buying. What do you 
say?” 

“I-I say wonderful,” stammered Leon, eyes 


shining. So that was how it was arranged. 
The boy had his dream, a beautiful, new 
bicycle for his very own while working to 
pay for it. 

As he wheeled it out of the shop, Mr. 
Hobbs warned, “Be careful to put it away 
under lock and key every night. There has 
been a great deal of bicycle stealing lately.” 

One day at school Leon slipped out to 
the bicycle rack when no one was around. 
Carefully looking over the bicycles parked in 
the rack, he detected signs of repaint jobs 
on three of them. You see, the marks of a 
brush show a little, whereas the original 
paint job, being sprayed on, is smooth. 
Larry's blue bike showed paint marks. So 
that was it. Larry's gang was stealing bicycles. 
The time for remaining silent had passed, 
Leon decided. Let them call him a stool 
pigeon. They might gang up on him, but 
someone had to stop them, or they wculd be 
criminals before they ever became men. And 
think of all the boys who lost their bikes. 
Suppose they got his own. How would he 
feel then? 

Plucking up his courage, Leon went to 
the police station and reported what he had 
seen. The officers were inclined to laugh at 
his detective ability. They joked, and said 
they would come to get him next time a 
bicycle was stolen. But one officer listened 
carefully. 

About ten days later a prowl car drew up 
at Leon’s home close to suppertime. He 
was still at the store. 

“What has the boy done? Why do you 
want him?” asked his mother. 

“Oh, nothing. Don’t worry. We just want 
some information,” said the policeman 
kindly. “He’s at Weston’s store, is he? O.K. 
We'll go there.” 

And that was the way it happened that 
the prowl car drew up at Reed’s Field with- 
out using the siren. Another bicycle had 
been reported stolen, and the police were 
out to find the thieves. Three policemen 
quietly came through the tall grass from 
different directions, all converging on a 
garage that sat dark and silent behind the 
empty house. Black paper had been tacked 
over door cracks and windows. 

As one man wrenched open the door 
another threw the powerful beam of a flash- 
light upon three startled faces. Working by 
candlelight, the thieves were caught with 
a partly dismantled bicycle, car parts, enamel, 
and other things. There was no way they 
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could claim they were innocent. There was 
too much proof of stealing all around them. 
How the police came to suspect that the 
empty garage was their hangout Larry's gang 
never found out. Fortunately, their stealing 
had been stopped at the beginning. If they 
had gone on successfully, it would have 
been only a matter of time until they would 
have found themselves in a reformatory. 
Leon's reward was to see the happy face 
of the boy to whom a stolen bike was 
returned, for he sat in the prowl car look- 
ing toward the lighted porch as one of the 
policemen took the bicycle back to its owner. 





The Wrong Medicine 
From page 3 


and picked up another bottle,” said Lyn. “It 
was a different one, and she never noticed.” 

“And it didn’t have a cork in it,” said 
Rob. “So when I tipped it up it spilled on 
my cheek. And then I yelled.” 

“You should have heard him yell,” said 
Lyn. 

“Whatever was in the bottle?” I asked. 

“Some sort of acid,” said Rob. “And it 
burned and burned and burned.” 

“Ken guessed what it was,” said Lyn, 
“and he started looking for soda to put on 
it. 

“And Joyce ran for our daddy,” said Rob. 
“And he came running.” 

“And he started shouting for soda too,” 
said Lyn. 

“Anyway, he fixed it,’ said Rob, “and 
by and by it didn’t hurt quite so much.” 

“How long ago did it happen?” I asked. 

“About four months,” said Rob. “And my 
daddy says he’s going to graft some new 
skin on the scar someday so it won't show 
any more.” 

“That's fine!” I said. “I’m sure he'll make 
it quite better. But to think you had all 
this pain and trouble just because somebody 
gave you the wrong medicine!” 

“Yes,” said Rob, wisely. “And my daddy 
says we should be very careful never to 
play with bottles when we don’t know what's 
inside them.” 

“How right he is!” I said. 

And I hope every boy and girl who reads 
this story will remember the lesson from 
what happened to Rob. 
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Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


cold night, and probably another attack of 
fever, when he felt someone moving close 
beside. 

“You must be cold,” he heard a kind voice 
saying. “Il can stand these nights better than 
you can. Cover yourself with my blanket.” 
It was Sekeletu, the heathen chief, but the 
love of God had touched his heart. 

They were traveling close to the great 
Zambezi River. One day the natives took 
Livingstone to the “smoke that thunders.” 
Livingstone was the first European to see 
the sight—the great waterfall far larger 
than Niagara, having a rim a mile wide, 
and falling between three hundred and four 
hundred feet. The spray bounces up so high 
that it can be seen miles away, looking like 
smoke from a prairie fire. Standing in the 
right place, one can see two complete rain- 
bows in the spray. Livingstone was so im- 
pressed that he called it after the name of 
the queen of England, Victoria Falls. 

They marched over great plains, five thou- 
sand feet in the air. Livingstone had none 
of the fever that had bothered him on the 
way to Loanda, and he was sure that a mis- 
sion station could be built here. The Africans 
were friendly, and gave more food than the 
men could eat. 

Then they came off the high plains, and 
once more ran into unfriendly chiefs. Com- 
ing to another river, they were able to bor- 
row only two canoes. There were about 150 
men with Livingstone now. At some distance 
from his camp, the Africans gathered in 
groups, with spears and other weapons. Ob- 
viously, they were planning to attack as Liv- 
ingstone crossed the river in the morning. 
Was this to be the end of the journey? His 
spirits sank very low. He knew that if he 
were killed, the world would not learn of 
the healthy part of the country, and other 
missionaries would be afraid to come. 

Going into his tent, he opened the Bible, 
as he always did at night. There he read, 
“All power is given unto me. . Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, . . . and, lo, 
I am with you alway.” Livingstone said to 
himself, “If an honorable man had made 
a promise to me like that, I would have 
believed him. God is honorable, so I will 
believe Him.” 

Next morning, crossing the river, he was 
the last to leave shore. The unfriendly Afri- 
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cans were all around, waving spears. As 
each canoeload of men went across the river, 
the number of friends with him on his side 
became smaller and smaller. There was no 
way to tell when they would think Living- 
stone’s party was weak enough, and attack. 
Livingstone kept a cool head. He showed 
the Africans his watch. Then, with his mag- 
nifying glass, he made a fire. Soon the Af- 
ricans were so interested that they forgot to 
kill him. 

A few days later chief Mpende stopped 
him, thinking that Livingstone and his at- 
tendants were a warlike band come from an 
enemy tribe. Men began flocking in from 
near and far to strengthen Mpende’s army. 
Then Mpende sent two old men to demand 
who Livingstone was. Livingstone told them 
he was an Englishman. They didn’t believe 
it. So he opened his shirt and showed the 
white skin of his chest. “Do Africans have 
white skin like that?” he asked. “No,” they 
answered. “We never saw skin so white as 
that. You must be one of the tribe that loves 
the black men.” 

After nearly six months of traveling, Liv- 
ingstone reached the east coast. It was almost 
four years since he had left Cape Town. He 
had spent sixteen years in Africa, and trav- 
eled nearly thirteen thousand miles into the 
unknown on foot, ox back, and by canoe. 

The story of his discoveries and adventures 
was known all over the world, and England 
was eager to honor him. He said good-by 
to his men, and promised to come back from 
England and lead them home. 

It was only a matter of weeks now, he 
observed, till he would see his wife and 
children again, and sit down by the fire with 
his father and tell him all about everything. 

But when he reached Cairo, Egypt, sad 
news awaited him. His father had died. 

One would think that being now on a 
modern steamer, his adventures were over. 
But not so. A storm in the Mediterranean 
broke the engine, and the boat came very 
close to being driven on the rocks. 

When at last he was safe in England, the 
whole country rose up to honor him. Scot- 


land’s Glasgow University, where he had 
taken his medical classes, gave him their 
highest degree. The cotton spinners remem- 
bered that he used to spin cotton, and joined 
with other groups in giving him two thou- 
sand pounds, worth ten thousand dollars. 

Oxford University gave him another de- 
gree. And for nearly a year all the important 
scientific societies tried to outshine one an- 
other giving banquets in his honor. Thou- 
sands of people crowded in to hear him 
speak. 

But to tell the truth, he didn’t enjoy it. 
He wished he were back in Africa, with the 
Africans. He wrote one of his friends, “I 
finish my public spouting next week. It is 
really very time-killing, this lionizing, and I 
am sure you pity me in it.” 

And he never read any of the statements 
that were printed in the newspapers prais- 
ing him. People asked him if he wouldn't 
like to settle down now, comfortable in 
England. “No,” he would say, “I promised 
my black men that I would return and show 
them the way home. I must go.” 

The British Government officially ap- 
pointed him the British consul to east Af- 
rica, so that he would have authority to 
speak on behalf of the British Government 
if necessary. The government also told him 
that they would buy for him anything he 
needed, if he would just tell them what it 
was. 

Finally, Queen Victoria sent word that 
she would like to speak with him. She was 
without doubt the greatest ruler on the face 
of the earth, and he was just a poor little 
cotton piecer, who had attended to business. 
He spent half an hour talking to the queen. 
He said to her, “Now when I talk to the 
Africans I can tell them that I have seen 
my chief.” 

Then, leaving the royal palace, he boarded 
ship, and sailed for Africa and the unknown 
once more. 

(To be continued ) 
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Vill—Love Is Humble 


(MAY 22) 


Lesson Texts: Luke 14:7-11; 18:10-13. 


Memory Verse: “Charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up” (1 Corinthians 13:4). 
Guiding Thought 


A country lad and a city gentleman were fish- 
ing in the same stream. The country lad’s equip- 
ment consisted of a switch to which was tied a 
piece of string at the end of which was a bent 
pin. The city gentleman had the most expensive 
fishing rod the sporting goods store could provide, 
and a box full of hooks of every assortment. Hour 
after hour he sat by the stream, but the fish swam 
right past him. He went over to where the 
country boy sat in the bushes. To his annoyance 
he noted that the lad had a good catch, and 
there was a pull on the line right at that moment 
that denoted yet another bite. 

“How is it that you are able with that home- 
made line to get such a good catch?” he asked 
the boy. 

The boy thought a minute and said, “Well, sir, 
I keep myself out of sight.” 

Unconsciously he had hit on the truth that as 
the truly humble person keeps himself out of 
sight God can use him to be a true “fisher of 
men.” ¥ 

ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
The Foolishness of Pride 

1. Paul wrote that “love envieth not.” Now 
he mentions two other characteristics of love. 
Find them in 1 Corinthians 13:4, last part. 

2. How does God look upon pride and boast- 
ful talking? (Prov. 8:13.) 

3. In writing about the last days Timothy 
tells of the sins that will prevail. How many 
of these sins are sins of pride? (2 Tim. 3:1-5.) 

NOTE.—In the second volume of Testimonies 
for the Church, the messenger of God has written 
a section (pages 173-183) warning the youth 
against pride. Among the things she mentions in 
which young people are tempted to show pride 
are included “pride of dress and appearance,” 
“love of show,” “love of lightness and of plea- 
sure.” “Levity,” “vain and trifling conversation,” 
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“frivolous conversation,’ common chitchat and 
gossip, silly laughter, jesting and joking are also 
often engaged in by young people and are con- 
demned by the Lord. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 
The Result of Pride 


4. What is the outcome of pride? (Prov. 16: 
18.) 


NoTE.—'When pride cometh, then cometh 
shame: but with the lowly is wisdom,” says the 
wise man in another place (Prov. 11:2). 

5. Find the name of the official in the court 
of Ahasuerus, who boasted because he was in- 
vited to a feast given by Queen Esther (Esther 
5:9-12). 

6. What was the end of this proud man? 
(Esther 6:4-13; 7:10.) 


ASSIGNMENT 4 

Jesus Taught Us to Be Humble 

7. By what living object lesson did Jesus 
teach the disciples that only the humble can 
enter God’s kingdom? (Matt. 18:1-4.) 

NOTE.—'‘Heaven’s golden gate opens not to 
the self-exalted. It is not lifted up to the proud 
in spirit. But the everlasting portals will open 
wide to the trembling touch of a little child. 
Blessed will be the recompense of grace to those 
who have wrought for God in the simplicity of 
faith and love.’—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 404. 

8. To show how impossible it is for a “puffed 
up” person to be saved, what two men and their 
manner of praying did Christ describe? (Luke 
18:10-13.) 

9. Which of the two was justified, and why? 
(Verse 14.) 

NOTE.—“The prayer of the publican was 
heard because it showed dependence reaching 


forth to lay hold upon Omnipotence.”—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 159. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


When the Humble Are Exalted 


10. By what parable did Christ illustrate the 
truth that he that “humbleth himself shall be 
exalted”? (Luke 14:7-11.) 























11. What should true love bring forth from 
us? (Phil. 2:1-4.) 

12. Did Christ’s love for us have these char- 
acteristics of the humility that is a part of true 
love? (Verses 5-8.) 

NoTE.—‘Through all the lowly experiences 
of life He {Jesus} consented to pass, walking 
among the children of men, not as a king, to 
demand homage, but as one whose mission it was 
to serve others. . . . The World’s Redeemer had 
a greater than angelic nature, yet united with 
His divine majesty were meekness and humility 
that attracted all to Himself. Jesus emptied Him- 
self, and in all that He did, self did not appear. 
He subordinated all things to the will of His 
Father.”—Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, 
pp. 29, 30. 

ASSIGNMENT 6 
The Reward of the Humble 


13. With whom does the Father dwell? (Isa. 
57:15.) 

NOTE.—"Though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly: but the proud he knoweth 
afar off,’ says the psalm writer in Psalms 138:6. 

14. With what will God beautify the meek? 
(Ps. 149:4.) 


The Pharisee wanted 
everyone to know 
how humble he was 
—he was so proud of 
it. The publican loved 
God so much that he 
did not care what 
men thought of him. 
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NOTE.—"‘Lowliness 


meekness 
which is the fruit of abiding in Christ, is the 


of heart, that 


true secret of blessing.’—Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 32. 

15. What reward will come to those who are 
meek and humble when Christ comes? (Matt. 
5:5.) 

NOTE.—"It was through the desire for self- 
exaltation that sin entered into the world, and our 
first parents lost the dominion over this fair 
earth, their kingdom. It is through self-abnega- 
tion that Christ redeems what was lost. . . . The 
earth promised to the meek will not be like this, 
darkened with the shadow of death and the curse. 
‘We, according to His promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.””—Thoughts From the Mount of Bless- 
ing, p. 33. 

ASSIGNMENT 7 


Unscramble This Proverb: 
destruction fall pride haughty before spirit 
goeth and a an before. 


Then unscramble the names of two kings whose 
lives demonstrate the truth of this proverb: 


BENCHAZZAZZADELSHABRUNER 


The SEVEN WONDERS of the WORLD-2 


COURTESY OF “*CORONET MAGAZINE HARPER GOFF, ARTIST 


THE LIGHTHOUSE AT ALEXANDRIA 


Thick clouds covered the stars; rain swept the deck. The captain gazed anxiously into the 
darkness. He was sailing for Alexandria, Egypt, but in the storm he could not tell whether he was 
going in the right direction. 

Then the man on watch shouted, “The light! | see the light!’’ The captain relaxed. He knew 
now where he was. The light was shining from the Alexandria lighthouse, and with it constantly 
in view he brought the ship safely to port. 

he picture shows the lighthouse the captain saw that >> very first one ever built. 
It was erected about 280 years before Christ, on an island that was connected to the city of 
Alexandria, Egypt, by a causeway almost a mile long. Made of marble, it stood some four hundred 
feet high. Fires were built in the top, making flames that ship captains could see. Notice the wood 
stacked ready. 

It had shed its light for about sixteen hundred years when it was destroyed by an earthquake in 
the fourteenth century. JMV’s should shed their light as faithfully as did this pile of marble. 














